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Beneath the green arches of the oaks he loved so well, a group 
of mourners stood with bowed heads on the morning of June 15th. 
Thus paying a final tribute to the departed, these friends in Wood- 
bine paused with reverence as, in far away Kentucky, the mortal 
remains of John Alexander Tinsley were lowered to their final 
resting place. As the Benediction was intoned, the clear throat 
of a trumpet sounded taps and, from the distance, faintly, came the 
answer to the last salute. 

For the past six years Superintendent of the Woodbine Colony, 
the late Mr. Tinsley was at the very peak of his success. Death 
occurred at his parental home in Barbourville, Kentucky, where he 
was spending a short vacation preparatory to going on to a greater 
field of work in Meriden, Connecticut. Pneumonia, with complica- 
tions, was given as the cause of death. 

It was with mingled emotions that New Jersey associates 
learned of his recent resignation as Superintendent of Woodbine 
Colony. The vision, ambition and practicability of this man had, 
in his past six years of service, brought the Institution into its own. 
Under his administration a tremendous building program had gone 
forward and no small amount of scientific work had been en- 
couraged. A splendid organization for exceptional care of idiot 
children had been assembled. His resignation was accepted with 
regret in that New Jersey should lose such a man. Yet, all were 
glad to see him go onward and upward in his chosen field of work 
and the Connecticut Institution was a challenge that he, with his 
aggressiveness, could not resist. It was while taking a brief rest 
that his untimely end occurred. News of his death was shocking 
beyond all power of expression. Apparently in good health when 
he left New Jersey, it was incomprehensible that he should be call- 
ed from this life with such suddenness. 

The late Mr. Tinsley figured prominently in many public af- 
fairs. As Secretary-Treasurer of the National Conference of Ju- 
venile Agencies, President of the Woodbine Board of Education and 
President of the Sea Isle City Rotary Club, he was nationally 
known and revered. Great is the loss suffered with his departure. 

Mr. Tinsley is survived by his wife, Mrs. Helen Patterson 
Tinsley and their two year old son, William Wallace. 

E. L. J. 
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Public Health Aspects of Mental Hygiene* 
Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


INTRODUCTION 


The safe-guarding of public health is no longer merely a 
problem of sanitation or the prevention of communicable dis. 
eases. The modern point of view in public health work has 
emphasized the very great importance of mental health and 
mental hygiene as one of the most important branches of public 
health. The alert public health officer now finds himself faced 
with a new field of community problems with which he wag 
previously not officially concerned. 


For the purposes of this paper the public health officer is 
considered as an administrative officer whose principal concern 
is that of safe-guarding the total health of the community. 
His function is assumed to be that of coordinating and promot- 
ing all private and community agencies which directly or indi- 
rectly affect public health. Experience has indicated that no 
program of public health work is successful without a coopera- 
tive coordination of all the various interests concerned in each 
phase of public health. Mental health, the most recently em- 
phasized of all public health problems, similarly requires a wide 
range of information on the part of the public health officer. 
It requires familiarity with the principal sources of mental ill 
health and the principal protective measures of mental hygiene. 


THE FIELD OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


For the public health officer mental hygiene is that field of 
public health which deals primarily with the mental adjustment 
of the citizen to his community. Community problems of mal- 
adjustment include not only the care of the insane and the 
mentally deficient, but also those milder forms of maladjust- 
ment found in the home, in the school, in industry, and in those 
branches of social welfare which deal with crime, dependency, 
unemployment, neglect, and the like. Problems of mental hy- 





* Read before the Twentieth Annual Conference of State and Local Health Officials 
in New Jersey, Trenton, February, 1930. 
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giene are found in all our social institutions and lie at the root 
of most social evils. 

The modern views of mental hygiene have grown out of 
the earlier work with the insane. Psychiatric studies of pat- 
ients in mental hospitals have revealed some of the causes of 
insanity. These studies have also emphasized the serious social 
menace of the milder forms of mental disturbance in relation to 
human efficiency, even where these disturbances do not lead to 
actual insanity. 

The classification of neuropsychiatric conditions used in the 
United States Army is illustrative of the field of the major 
mental disorders. These include, in the order of their numeri- 
cal importance, mental deficiency or feeble-mindedness, the 
psychoneuroses, the psychoses, nervous diseases and injuries, 
epilepsy, constitutional psychopathic states, endocrinopathies or 
diseases of the glands of internal secretion, drug addiction, and 
alcoholism. As a result of neuropsychiatric examining in the 
Army, twenty men per thousand were discovered to have some 
form of mental or nervous disorder or defect included in the 
above classification. That is, a total of approximately 70,000 
men among the 3,500,000 examined were found to have one of 
these classifiable neuropsychiatric conditions. 

The relative frequency of these conditions is also of some 
significance. Approximately 32 per cent of these neuropsychia- 
tric diagnoses were cases of mental deficiency, 17 per cent were 
psychoneuroses,.11 per cent were psychoses, 10 per cent were 
nervous diseases and injuries, 9 per cent epilepsy, 9 per cent con- 
stitutional psychopathic states, 7 per cent endocrinopathies, 3 
per cent drug addiction and 3 per cent alcoholism, in round 
numbers. 

The significance of these conditions with reference to New 
Jersey is reflected in the numbers of persons receiving care, 
treatment and training in the state, county and municipal insti- 
tutions of New Jersey. According to recent statistics, more 
than 10,000 of the mentally afflicted (insane) are now cared for 
in the public institutions of our state. Approximately 2500 
feeble-minded persons are cared for in institutions for the feeble- 
minded in our state. Approximately 1,000 are cared for as epi- 
leptic. Additional cases of mental defect are also found among 
the correctional and charitable groups under state care. 
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It is estimated that many additional thousands are now 
uncared for in the community because their defects have not 
yet brought them to such a condition of severe social malad. 
justment that institutional care is absolutely necessary. Thus, 
it is estimated that less than one-tenth of the feeble-minded in 
our state are cared for in state institutions for the feeble-mind- 
ed. The remainder do not seem to require institutional care 
from the standpoint of their immediate menace to society, 
although they continue to reproduce their kind and may he 
active nuisances or minor social problems. 


These major conditions of mental deficiency and defect are 
fairly obvious and clear-cut, and the public health officer can 
readily assist in their detection and proper segregation. The 
scientific and humane development of our public institutions, of 
which every citizen of New Jersey may well be proud, has very 
materially reduced the hazards of these cases in the community 
and gives the public health officer assured resources with whose 
facilities and machinery he should be thoroughly familiar. 


The less obvious forms of mental disturbance, namely, the 
personality disorders, constitute the wider field of mental hy- 
giene and one which provides exceptional opportunity for pre- 
vention. Many of the major mental diseases are reflected first 
in some mild form of maladjustment of the person to his en- 
vironment. The early detection of these disorders leads to 
early methods of prevention and treatment which reduce the 
likelihood of developing more serious mental disorders requir- 
ing public institutional care. These milder cases, so frequently 
met with in private medical: practice, in the school, in the 
courts, in industry, and in community mental clinics, can fre- 
quently be cared for in special classes, in general hospitals, and 
under other systems of immediate preventive care. Many of 
these milder mental diseases have their foundations in the 
emotional conflicts of childhood, in the stresses and strains of 
every-day life, in fears, worries, depressions, and other un- 
healthy mental attitudes. -Others arise from bad physical hab- 
its or lack of adequate medical attention, or the milder forms 
of organic conditions, such as toxic infections, faulty elimina- 
tion, lack of exercise, and the other aspects of ordinary physi- 
cal hygiene. It is in this field of mental hygiene that the most 
successful prophylactic and therapeutic work can be accom- 
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plished, and it is because of this that the public health worker, 
who is alert to his responsibilities in this direction, should be 
actively in touch with those social conditions which predispose 
toward mental abnormality. 







CAUSES OF MENTAL ILL HEALTH 






It is customary to divide the causes of mental ill health 
into three major groups: (1) those arising from organic de- 
ficiency and defect; (2) those arising from functional causes; 
and (3) those arising from unfortunate mental habits and at- 
titudes. The early psychiatric work emphasized particularly 
the organic bases of mental disorder. These were found in 
actual damage to the central nervous system or to the essential 
organs related to normal mental life. 

Later work revealed some of the specific diseases under- 
lying these organic lesions. Further scientific studies empha- 
sized the important functional bases of mental disturbance in 
terms of various pathological conditions affecting the physio- 
logical processes involved in human adjustment. Further re- 
searches indicated the importance of the so-called psychogenic 
sources of mental disorder arising from disturbances in ordinary 
mental integration, such as emotional conflicts, repression of 
instinctive tendencies, emotional instability, sexual disorders, 
and the like. 

The details of these various causes of mental maladjust- 
ment, both major and minor, are revealed in any standard text- 
book and are incorporated in the subdivisions of the classifica- 
tion employed in the United States Army. They are essentially 
medical conditions with respect to which it is not necessary that 
the public health worker be a medical specialist. On the con- 
trary, the actual mechanism of the mental disorder remains the 
problem of the neuropsychiatrist, with respect to which the 
responsibility of the public health officer is merely that of early 
social detection and administrative cooperation. 
































MENTAL HYGIENE PERSONNEL 

The personnel in the field of mental hygiene includes such 
specialists as the neuropsychiatrist, the psychologist, the psy- 
chiatric social worker, and the visiting teacher. There are, of 
course, additional aspects of personnel organization in the field 
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of mental hygiene, such as psychometric examiners, public 
health nurses, child hygienists, and medical specialists of vari- 
ous sorts, as well as the personnel of correlated community 
agencies. 

The psychiatrist deals primarily with the differential diag- 
nosis of mental disorder, disease and defect from the standpoint 
of medical practice and those maladjustments and emotional 
disturbances of the patient which result from disorganization 
or pathology in the central nervous system and correlated struc- 
ture or function of the human organism. 

The psychologist is more concerned with the general capa- 
city of the individual from the standpoint of native endowment 
in the direction of the general and special abilities involved in 
acquiring knowledge, skill, and habits which are essential to 
ordinary social, industrial and educational competence. He is 
concerned with mental deficiency or defect from the standpoint 
of total human behavior rather than from the standpoint of 
pathology. 

The psychiatric social worker is a specialized social worker 
who deals with the underlying social causes of mental deficiency 
and defect. Her function has been largely that of determining 
for the psychiatrist the social and economic circumstances sur- 
rounding the causes and the amelioration of mental abnorm- 
ality in the home and in the neighborhood. 

The visiting teacher is more concerned with the problems 
of educational adjustment and the relation of the child to the 
school. She is concerned particularly with mental hygiene in 
relation to child hygiene and the correction early in life of un- 
fortunate habits or attitudes which might menace the mental 
health of the individual later in life. 

The public health officer finds in each of these mental hy- 
giene specialists a means of accurately determining the nature 
and causes of mental maladjustment to whom these community 
mental health problems may be referred. These specialists 
represent the technical rather than the administrative aspects 
of public mental health. 


MENTAL HYGIENE RESOURCES 


The community resources for mental hygiene, diagnostic, 
therapeutic, and custodial, involve nearly all the community 
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agencies concerned with social welfare. The most progressive 
communities are now provided with mental clinics which serve 
the schools, the court, or the community as a whole. Similar 
clinics or clinic resources are available in most progressive pub- 
lic institutions. There are also private clinics and private con- 
sulting specialists to whom the public health worker may resort 
for the adequate diagnosis of the socially unadjusted person. 
Modern charitable relief organizations recognize that the human 
misfortunes which they seek to relieve frequently arise from 
mental causes, producing human inefficiency which results in 
economic dependency. These social agencies are ready to sup- 
port a community mental hygiene program as they have sup- 
ported programs of sanitary hygiene and physical hygiene. 

The other community resources available in a mental hy- 
giene program include the welfare departments of industry and 
labor, the special education facilities of the public school system, 
the physician in private medical practice, and the general hospi- 
tal. Excellent preventive and therapeutic work may be 
accomplished in all these directions. Most communities are not 
alive to the importance of these preventive and remedial re- 
sources in a community mental hygiene program, relying too 
often on purely custodial agencies, such as the court, or the 
public institution. Many industrial concerns make definite pro- 
vision of a mental hygiene character for relieving their workers 
of the physical, mental or economic strains which tend to pro- 
duce mental ill health in industry. Nearly all school systems 
of reasonable size provide special classes for children of sub- 
normal mentality, and are beginning to provide other types of 
special classes for children with other types of mental and 
physical handicap. The public health worker, as an adminis- 
trative coordinator of these resources from the point of view 
of the official responsibility of the community, can accomplish 
much good by promoting public interest and getting the sup- 
port of these agencies for community welfare. 


CONCLUSION 


We may summarize our argument in a series of propositions 
as follows: , 
1. Community public health work now reckons with mental 
health as a vital factor in community welfare. 
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2. Mental ill health has its sources in conditions of physica] 
ill health and social, industrial, economic or educational] 
stress and strain where the demands of the situation ex. 
ceed the abilities of the individual to meet those demands, ‘ 

3. The major neuropsychiatric conditions constitute a seri- 
ous problem to the community, both because of their num- 
ber and because of the social menace of such individuals 
to community welfare. 

4. The milder forms of mental disturbance, reflected in per- 
sonality disorders and human inefficiency, constitute a stil] 
larger part of the problem of public mental health. 

5. Mental hygiene is the prophylactic and therapeutic field 
for dealing with the prevention and amelioration of con- 
ditions of ill health. 

6. The public health worker is vitally concerned with these 
problems and in order to carry out his functions in these 
respects he should be familiar with the causes of mental 
ill health and the methods of dealing with mental malad- 
justment. 

7. The community provides certain resources for dealing with 
these problems in private practice, in public mental clin- 
ics, in general hospitals, and in public institutions. Pri- 
vate and public welfare agencies also provide important 
means of constructive measures. 

8. It is the function of the public health officer as the admin- 
istrative agent of the community to promote and coordi- 
nate these activities for improving conditions tending 
toward better public mental health. 





“The seriousness of the social results of uncontrolled feeble- 
mindedness is no whit less than it has always been. We have 
come to see latterly that many of the mentally deficient are not 
social problems, and that others with training can be made ac- 
ceptable in social life. But the number of the troublesome 
feebleminded is probably just as large as it ever has been, and 
the amount of social damage they cause no less than before. 
It is high time that we begin to carry into effect in every State 
a really adequate mental deficiency program in all its aspects.” 
—S.C. A. A. News. 
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The House That Love Built* 
Helen F. Hill 
The Extension Department, The Training Schooi at Vineland 


The idea grew in the minds and hearts of a mother and 
father as year after year they came to visit their own little 
boy and learned to know other children who were his play- 
mates. Deeper still, they learned to appreciate the spirit of 
the great hearted woman who through all the years of the 
School’s growth has been ready to open the door to welcome 
each boy as he has come to join this great family. She, who 
has guided the helpless, shown the way to the youthful, sym- 
pathized with childish troubles, loved the mischievous, and to 
everybody has been the only “Miss Annie”. Deep in the hearts 
of other parents, as well, had been the same desire that there 
might sometime be built on the grounds of The Training School 
an “appreciation house” where this great mother of little chil- 
dren might live with the little boys who through all the years 
have needed most her devotion, care and wise counsel. 

Early in the year work began on this house to be known 
as the “Anna W. Hutchinson Cottage.” From the laying of 
the first brick there was unusual interest on the part of every 
person concerned and the work steadily went on in the spirit 
of let us— 


“Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base;” 


And so there arose from day to day the most beautiful cottage 
on the grounds. A home complete in every detail, large, airy 
and sunshiny. The model kitchen with its shining new fixtures, 
its bright pots and pans, its silver and linens, its well stocked 
pantry and frigidaire give contentment and homelikeness; while 
the dining room with its little tables and chairs; the bedrooms 
with beds for little folks all tell us that this is a house that 
shall always keep young. Just across the hall is Miss Annie’s 
own room; the large bright south room, with its many win- 
dows, its kindergarten floor covering, and its toy closet, is the 
children’s room,—a place for little boys to grow big and strong 





* See inside front cover. 
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in. Just outside is the screened porch and the playgrounds, 
On the floor above are rooms for other boys, clothes rooms, 
store rooms, and one large, sunny room full of interests and cur. 
iosities for the children to whom it is a very special play 
room where, “We play games all by ourselves and sometimes 
we get a ball or a cookie.” But in reality is a laboratory where 
the play activities, and the learning processes of these chil- 
dren, very young in mind and ability, will be studied—always 
in the hope that we may learn more of the things we need 
to know in our efforts to bring these shadowed little minds into 
a clearer light of understanding. 


Book Reviews 


DAVIES, STANLEY P. Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. 389 pp. 
Mental deficiency is primarily a condition of social inade- 

quacy, yet the medical, psychological and educational studies 

of this condition have seriously over-shadowed the sociological 
approach. This volume offers a comprehensive review of the 
history and treatment of mental deficiency from the point of 

view of professional social philosophy and easily ranks as a 

standard work of reference on this subject. 

Mental deficiency is conceived as including both feeble- 
mindedness and mental subnormality. In this respect the auth- 
or deviates from authoritative medical and psychological term- 
inology, but reflects a recent trend in special education. A 
distinction is made between the “social moron,” who is mentally 
subnormal and also socially incompetent, and the “intellectual 
moron,” who is mentally subnormal but socially competent. 

The principal treatment of the book is devoted to feeble- 
mindedness, only minor treatment being given the mentally 
subnormal, in the chapters on educational and industrial impli- 
cations. The treatment is further confined principally to the 
moron grade of feeble-mindedness, little emphasis being placed 
on the idiot and imbecile grades and the pathological varieties. 

This apparently limited treatment is, however, justified by 
the author’s major interest, namely, the development of suitable 
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measures for adequately dealing with the inferior levels of 
mental development in terms of their relation to society as a 
whole. Moreover, the comparative dearth of scientific and his- 
torical data concerning the mentally subnormal who are not 
feeble-minded permits only brief treatment of that group. 
The subject matter is well organized in eighteen chapters, 
covering definition, history, eugenic problems, social menace, 
custodial care, community supervision, special class instruction 
and industrial adjustment. The style is engaging and the or- 
ganization and content of material have a compelling interest 
and a freshness of presentation that marks the work for its 
literary merit no less than for its scientific contribution. 


Vineland, N. J. Edgar A. Doll 


WALKER, K. M. AND WALKER, E. M. On Being a Father. New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1929. 192 pp. 


This inviting volume is much more serious in content and 
implication than one might at first infer from its engaging style. 
On second reading, the reader perceives a serious undercurrent 
of meaning and a technical accuracy of subject matter which 
stamps the book as an important addition to the family library 
as well as the professional shelves. The volume is in two parts, 
the first dealing with the expectant father and the second with 
the father’s post-natal responsibilities and privileges. 

The book is written by a physician and his wife and fills a 
lamentable gap in the literature on parent education. It seems 
as if the obscurity of the groom has continued through his lat- 
er functions as father and as the male teacher of the household. 
The authors quite properly treat the father’s importance in the 
same satirical mode as is customary in general conversation in 
this country. Such occasional fathers as do accept their pa- 
ternal repsonsibilities with some seriousness have many good 
chuckles coming to them from the perusal of these delightful 


pages. 
Vineland, N. J. EpcGar A. DOLL 
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SADLER, WILLIAM J. The Mind at Mischief. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1929. 400 pp. 


The vagaries of human behavior and their explanation in 
terms of the mental mechanisms of abnormal psychology pro- 
vide an ever-fascinating topic for lay reading. This volume 
offers an eclectic presentation of the elementary principles and 
current interpretations of these somewhat mystical undercur- 
rents of personality and social adjustments. 

The author offers the layman a non-technical description 
of the numerous forms of mental peculiarities and maladjust- 
ments and explains these in terms of the various schools of 
psychiatry and abnormal psychology. The wide range of topics 
considered prevents a really adequate discussion of many of 
them, but the author attempts only a sketchy account of the 
current modes of mental analysis. 


Vineland, N. J. EDGAR A. DOLL 


Assembly 
Heather Collier 


At half past eight they were assembled in the Hall, rows 
and rows of children, their eagerness betrayed by bright eyes, 
expectant smiles, and the busy little murmer created by dozens 
of Johnnies whispering to dozens of Jimmies, “What’s it going 
to be this morning?” and dozens of Jimmies replying, “I dunno. 
Wait and see.” 

The little murmur gave way to a full-sized young roar of 
anticipation as “the Professor” entered. He came in briskly, 
as cheery as the morning. He took off his top coat and laid it 
beside his hat, on the table, and the roar died down to silence. 
Such silence! If silences could speak—and sometimes they al- 
most do, don’t they?—this one would have said, “Oh, hurry! 
Hurry! What will it be?” 

The Professor walked to the piano and consulted a little 
book, very seriously. 

“Well now,” he said, “let me see —” 
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Then, suddenly, he turned and cried cheerily, “What do you 
know about that? It’s Betty’s birthday!” 

There! The suspense was over, and Betty sat in the front 
row, beaming and blushing and wriggling with joy at being 
suddenly thrust into such beautiful limelight. Everybody clap- 
ped, and Betty came up and stood beside the Professor, before 
the stage. 

Once more he consulted the little book. “Oho!” he dis- 
covered, “And it’s Stella’s birthday, too! Where’s Stella?” 

In a few minutes, after many consultations of the little 
book, there was quite a crowd of boys and girls there in the 
place of honor. So many children, all having birthdays! 

And then, oh entirely by accident, the Professor put his 
hand into his pocket and discovered a stick of gayly striped 
candy! He was quite as surprised as were the children; and 
then it occurred to him that if he had found one he might find 
more, so he began to look. In some pockets he found one stick; 
in some pockets he found two or even three, until every “birth- 
day child” had one. 

Now the boys of the Lindbergh Club trooped up onto the 
stage and formed a difficult pyramid. Then came individual 
“stunts,” by boys who came up from the audience. 

But the “birthday children” were enjoying their candy 
sticks, and sundry members of the audience were looking a bit 
as though they would like some, too. 

Once more the Professor delved into those miraculous pock- 
ets of his, and this time Nora helped look. She was much more 
successful than he had been, for where he had found single 
sticks she triumphantly brought to light handfuls of them. In 
every pocket she found them, and her little squeals of delight 
were echoed throughout the audience. The pile on the table 
mounted, and when Nora had also discovered the treasure hid- 
den in the top coat and hat on the table, and two boxes full 
besides, there was enough so that everyone in the Hall might 
have one! 

There was so much laughter and bustle, distributing the 
sticks, that Assembly took a little longer than usual, and some 
of the children were a few minutes late for school. But, Mrs. 
Nash forgave. Mrs. Nash is very forgiving. How well she 
knows that happiness comes first; all else follows! 
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Menantico Colony 
Frank G. Merithew 


Annual Report 


Seventeen years ago Menantico Colony was an unrealized 
dream. Today that dream is partly a reality and we have 250 
acres of cleared land with 100 happy boys each doing his little 
bit to complete the dream. 

There have been 23 boys transferred from The Training 
School to the Colony during the year, 3 have been dismissed 
and 11 have been transferred to other institutions. 


THE DAM 


We are glad to report that the dam on which work was 
begun in May, 1928 has been completed. It is 650 feet long, 
53 feet wide at the bottom, 18 feet wide at the top and has an 
average height of 614 feet. All of the work except the mechan- 
ical part of putting in the flume and the spillway was done by 
the boys at odd times when they were not busy with the regu- 
lar farm work and we feel that they did exceptionally well. A 
contractor, who has done this kind of work, looked the dam 
over very carefully after it was finished and said that he would 
not have contracted the job for less than three times what it 
cost us. This dam will add beauty to the Colony and make it 
ever so much more attractive. It will make our summer camp 
more fascinating for the boys and girls because of the bathing 
facilities. 'The grown ups will find pleasure in boating and fish- 
ing; in the winter time the boys can enjoy skating. It was 
built primarily for irrigation and we believe that it will prove 
to be more beneficial in this respect than we first thought. 

The plan is to convey the water from the dam through a 
large ditch to a 65 acre tract of land which can thus be surface 
irrigated and will be used for the purpose of growing grasses 
such as alfalfa, soy bean hay and sweet clover. It would prob- 
ably be feasible to install a pumping outfit which would enable 
us to surface irrigate the field adjacent to the buildings. We 
have just cut the 15 acres of alfalfa on fields one and two. 
We should have harvested from 15 to 20 tons, but on account 
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of dry weather we did not get more than 4 tons. This is a 
loss of $200.00 on the first cutting. 


CONSTRUCTION 


We have built this year a slaughter house, pump house and 
hot bed heated with hot water for the growing of sweet potato 
plants. We also erected a water tank with water lines leading 
to the hog house, slaughter house and horse barn. 

The hot bed is 90 feet long and 12 feet wide, and was 
built in such a manner that the hot water heater will be in 
the cellar of the sweet potato house when built. 

In connection with the water tank, which has been erected 
at the barn buildings, we built a pump house which contains 
two 2-inch wells which were placed so that more wells can be 
driven in the same house if needed. This should furnish 
enough water for the new cow barn which is to be built this 
summer. 


ALTERATIONS 


Considerable work has been done on Pine Cottage which 
adds much to its appearance besides giving comfort and hap- 
piness to the children. The bath room has been extensively 
repaired. In both dormitories the floors have been varnished, 
curtains placed at the windows, pictures on the walls, a small 
rug by each bed and a runner down the center of the rooms. 
A bath room has been built adjacent to the two small rooms 
used by the matron in Pine Cottage. 

In Bleecker Cottage an automatic electric pump has been 
installed. Another bath tub has been added to the boys’ bath 
room in this cottage and a new hot water heater and a larger 
hot water tank have been installed. Linoleum has been put 
on the halls of both upper and lower floors. Both dormitories 
are being repaired similar to those in Pine Cottage. 


CROPS 


Due to the weather conditions we had several crop failures 
during the past year. The loss was nearly 50% but even with 
this loss our sales amounted to a considerable sum. We made 
a success last year growing peppers and cucumbers. From 
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eight acres we cleared a little over $1,000. From 9 acres of 
field corn we harvested 200 bushels. This was worth 90 cents 
per bushel or $180.00. Since the return from cucumbers and 
peppers is much greater we have decided to increase the acreage 
of these crops and discontinue growing field corn. Our prin- 
cipal crops this year will be alfalfa, ensilage corn, sweet pota- 
toes, white potatoes, peppers and cucumbers. 


CANNED GOODS 


Mrs. Merithew with one or two of the employees and the 
help of the boys canned 2412 quarts of fruit and vegetables, 
made two barrels of sauerkraut and cured 1200 pounds of ham 
and bacon. This is a great help in reducing our food bill. It 
is very commendable since no extra help is used to do the work. 


CATTLE 


We have at present 42 head of cattle. Seven milch cows, 
two bulls, and 35 heifers with ages ranging from one month to 
twenty-four months. All the stock is doing well. Since April 
1, 1929 we have transferred to The Training School 15 heifers. 
There are now 50 cows in the herd at The Training School. 
Only 4 cows are left of the herd that was bought in the West, 
July, 1921. All the rest are cattle that we have raised here 
at the Colony. The herd is composed of 34 Holstein and 16 
Guernsey cattle. Our highest record for one year is 16847 
pounds of milk. We have a two-year-old heifer that gave 
12375 pounds of milk last year. Our aim is to have all of our 
Holstein cattle producing 8000 pounds or better within the next 
two years. 


HOGS 


We produced a little over 20,000 pounds of dressed pork. 
We showed 18 hogs at the Trenton State Fair and every ani- 
mal was placed. Our herd boar took first place. 


NEW COW BARN 


The new barn buildings are under way. We have the 
walls of the bull house up and hope to have the roof on in the 
near future. We are now building the foundation walls for 
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the silos. The material for the silos is on the site and we 
are planning to have them erected before the walls of the cow 
parn are laid so that they will be ready for use before the time 
comes for cutting ensilage. 


FORESTRY 


Ten thousand seedlings were planted this year on the tract 
of land across the creek. Mr. Moore from the Department of 
Forestry superintended the planting. Those that we planted 
two years ago show considerable growth. If the good work 
is kept up from year to year one of these fine days we will 
have a real forest of pine trees. 

Now that the cattle are to be transferred to the Colony 
during the present year there will be a great need of more pas- 
ture land. We plan to clear 50 acres or more of land during 
the present year. To do such a job to the best advantage we 
should have a tractor of a rugged type. I would suggest that 
we plan to make such a purchase at an early date. 


Report of the Committee on Research 
and Provision 
Clarrette Sehon, Executive Secretary 


One year in the life of a new committee is a comparatively 
short time, when it means building a new department, and lay- 
ing the foundation strongly and firmly for work to be done, 
but it can be packed full of plans and hopes for the future, 
interesting problems, and much encouragement. 

For some time past, the Board of Trustees of The Training 
School has felt the urgent need of securing outside funds, in 
order that the research work may be maintained, an endowment 
fund created, and an absolutely necessary building program be 
started, (buildings do have such a way of wearing out). So 
the Committee on Research and Provision was organized, with 
Mr. McDougall as Chairman, and Dr. Ellis, Judge Osborne, and 
Mr. Messick as active members; Mr. Branson, Dr. Johnstone 
and Dr. Doll acting as consulting members. 

Then I came as Executive Secretary for the Committee, and 
we started to lay our plans. After weighing the matter very 
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carefully, it was decided that rather than inaugurate an inten- 
sive campaign of short duration, the slower, more permanent 
method of looking to old friends, the making of new ones, and 
acquainting them with the needs of the School, would be the 
plan followed. We established an office in our Laboratory 
Building, engaged a stenographer, then started to work. 

Publicity seemed to be the thing we needed first, so that 
has been particularly stressed throughout the year. A gen- 
eral mailing list of nearly 5,000 has been built and is still be- 
ing added to. Two letters have been sent to the names on this 
and a third one is going out now. Newspaper contacts are be- 
ing sought and cultivated. Talks and displays of the children’s 
work are being given to both men’s and women’s clubs, and 
visits are being made to Trust Officers and lawyers throughout 
the State, in the hope that bequests and legacies may be forth- 
coming. We have also gotten in touch with some of the larger 
foundations. Personal calls have been and are being made on 
friends and new acquaintances, and gratifying results are be- 
ginning to come. 

The building of the new Hutchinson Cottage offered an 
opportunity to get in touch with many of the parents, whose 
boys had come under Miss Annie’s watchful care. A series of 
letters was sent to them, keeping them informed as to the 
growth of the cottage, and then giving them an opportunity 
to help with the actual building or the furnishings, if they so 
desired. 

The letters that have come back to us with their gifts are 
beautiful in their expressions of love for Miss Annie, and ap- 
preciation of all the School means to them and their children, — 
but much is still needed to pay for the cottage. This same 
attitude of friendliness has been evident in many other groups 
as well. 

Our goal has been carefully set and it is essential that we 
reach it if we are to accomplish what should be done. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year for Laboratory and research ex- 
pense; an endowment fund for the research work, of at least 
three hundred thousand dollars, and enough to cover the cost 
of our new buildings, as they are erected. But surely, with 
courage and faith and steadfast work, this goal will not be 
beyond us. 
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Longer time, more publicity, and many, many more friends 
are needed to make our hopes realities. 

Our research work must continue. 
Its future must be assured. 
New buildings must be erected. 

The happiness and health of many thousands of human 
beings will be affected by the work done in our Laboratory 
and School,—and with the pressure of this knowledge pushing 
us on, we turn our faces toward to-morrow, and start with high 
courage into the work of next year. 


Institution Notes 


The Anna W. Hutchinson Cottage opened its doors on May 
twenty-third with an informal reception to the Institution Fam- 
ily. Everything was in readiness for the coming of the children 
on May twenty-eighth. 

Moving day was a real experience for the little boys and 
they found great delight in all the wonders of their new house. 
One little fellow was so interested in the new dining room 
that he wanted to eat his breakfast before he went to bed. 





A number of permanent improvements have been made 
at Camp Mento and the season opened June nineteen when 
Maple Cottage boys went out for their holiday. From. now 
until the middle of September Camp will be a busy place. 





During the past month we have had two distinguished 
guests Dr. P. G. G. Unnithan who is in charge of the public 
health organization in Madras, India. Dr. Unnithan is study- 
ing at the Johns Hopkins University for several months. Dr. 
William Russell who is in charge of hospitals for mental health 
in Potchefstroom, South Africa also. Dr. Russell came to 
America as a delegate at the International Mental Hygiene Con- 
gress held in Washington, D. C. He visited a number of insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded while in America. 





The Training School Band under the direction of Mr. Hugh 
Kelly broadcast over WPG Atlantic City, Friday evening, June 
20th. 
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It is with sincere regret that we learned of the death of 
Miss Flora E. Otis. We quote the following from the Council 
News Letter: 

“Miss Flora E. Otis, Head of the Department of Tests and ) 
Measurements, (which includes Special Training in the State 
Normal and Training School at Oswego, N. Y.) Miss Otis has 
a wide circle of friends among our members as she was form- 
erly librarian for the Psychological Laboratory at Vineland, 
N. J., leaving that position for Oswego in September, 1918, 
Many teachers not only from N. Y. but other States as well, 
have gone out from the Special Department inspired by Miss 
Otis’ sane outlook on the problems of education for the mental 
defective, and encouraged by her happy way of meeting the 
problems with poise and, as she herself often said, with “just 
common sense,” no foolish sympathy or emotion, but happy 
hopeful seeking for the best solution for each child as an indi- 
vidual. We who loved her have lost a cherished friendship, 
| and the cause of education has lost a pioneer who believed in ‘ 
| training each individual (no matter what his I. Q.) to adjust 
| to his own particular place in life by every avenue known to 

educational science and art. Miss Otis’ friends will be glad 
| to know that the work will be carried on by her very able as- 
| sistant and co-worker, Miss Adelaide C. Fitch.” 


A new national educational periodical, the Junior College 
Journal, will begin publication in October, 1930. It will be 
published by Stanford University Press, and will be under the 
joint editorial control of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the School of Education of Stanford University. 
The new journal will appear monthly with the exception of the 
summer months. 

Although there are more than four hundred junior colleges 
in the United States, with an enrollment of approximately sixty > 
thousand students, there has been no periodical devoted espec- 
ially to their interests. It is felt, therefore, that the new journ- 
al will-fill a place not occupied by any other educational journal 
and should have an important influence in the unification and 
progress of the junior college movement in American education. 


There will be no session of the Summer School for Teachers 
of Backward or Mentally Deficient Children held at The Training 
School this year, but the work will be continued in 1931. 
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